Summary 



As part of its study of the eligibility of California's 
high school graduating class of 1983 to attend the 
University of California and the California State 
University, the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission conducted two surveys of a sam- 
ple of graduates in order to learn about their post- 
high school activities. 

This staff report discusses these surveys and pre- 
sents a number of findings from the second of 
them, which examined the graduates' high school 
experiences and educational expectations as well 
as their post-high school activities through Snring 
1984. 

Part One on pages 3-6 summarizes the respon- 
dents' reflections on their high school experience. 
Part Tv/o on pages 7-10 discusses their life goals 
and educational expectations; and Part Three on 
pages 11-27 analyzes their educational and work- 
related activities following high school. Repro- 
duced throughout the report are statements by the 
respondents regarding their school experiences, 
goals, and problems. 

The Policy Development Committee of the Com- 
WssioA discussed this report at its February 1 and 
March 16, 1987, meetings, but because the report 
is basically descriptive rather than prescriptive, 
the Commission is issuing it as a staff report repre- 
senting the interpretation of Commission staff ra- 
ther than the formal position of the Commission as 
expressed in its adopted resolutions and reports 
that contain policy recommendations. 

Additional copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Publications Office of the Commission. 
Further information about the report may be ob- 
tained from staff members Keith G. Pailthorp at 
(916) 322-0144 or Martin M. Ahumada at (916) 
322-8000. 
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Introduction 



WHAT do California's high school graduates think 
of their high school experiences? 

What are their aims and ambitions? 

What do they do after graduating from high school? 

These are some of the questions the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission has sought to an- 
swer over the past two years, and this report summa- 
rizes its answers. It describes the attitudes and ac- 
tivities of a sample of 1983 California high school 
graduates a year after their graduation, and it as- 
sesses their choices of post-high school activities in 
light of their high school experience, socio-economic 
status, and ligibility for admission to the Universi- 
ty of California or the California State University. 



Origtns of the report 

California's 1960 Master Plan for Higher Education 
called on the University of California to select its 
first-time freshmen from the top one-eighth of all 
graduates of California public high schools and the 
California State University from the top one-third 
of these graduates. Over the past 25 years, the Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Education Commission and its 
predecessors have undertaken four studies to assess 
whether the University and the State University are 
selecting their freshmen from among the recom- 
mended 12i and 33i percent of high school gradu- 
ates or possibly admitting students from either a 
smaller or a larger percentage. In light of these 
studies, the two universities have recalibrated their 
respective admission standards where necessary, so 
that the proportions of high school graduates eligi- 
ble for admission match the recommendatior.s of the 
Master Plan. 

The Legislature directed the Commission to conduct 
the most recent of these studies for the high school 
graduating class of 1983, and the Commission re- 
ported the results of that study in its April 1985 re- 
port, Eligibility of California's 1983 High School 
Graduates for Admission to the State's Public Uni- 
versities. 
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The Commission based its 1983 study on a carefully 
drawn stratified sample of 14,423 public and private 
high school graduates, whose school transcripts and 
standardized tes^ scores were provided to the Uni- 
versity and the State University. Admissions stafis 
of the two universities submitted these records to the 
same eligibility analysis they ase in their regular 
admission decisions, in order to determine each stu- 
dent's eligibility to attend the two universities. 

From these determinations the Commission calcu- 
lated eligibility rates for the graduating class as a 
whole as well as for men, women, major ethnic 
groups, and public school versus private school grad- 
uates. It found, for instance, that 13.2 percent of the 
public school graduates were eligible for admission 
to the University, rather than the recommended 12^ 
percent - but that only 29.2 percent were eligible to 
attend the State University, compared to the recom- 
mended 33i percent. 

At the conclusion of that study, the Commission, the 
University, and the State University knew frr more 
about the admissions options available to Califor- 
nia's high school gr'^duates of 1983 than to any other 
previous graduating class. Yet the data from that 
study provided no information about these grad- 
iiates' actual post-high school activities. Did stu- 
dents who were eligible to attend the University and 
State University actually do so? If not, did they en- 
roll elsewhere - or do something other than attend 
college? To find the answers, the Commission con- 
ducted two follow-up surveys of the graduates 

• In January 1984, 11,543 students in the sample 
received the short questionnaire reproduced in 
Appendix A, asking them about their Fall 1983 
activities. It summarized the results of that sur- 
vey in its report. The First Follow-Up Survey of 
the High School Class of 1983 (June 1984), in 
which it indicated that 75 percent were involved 
in ? me type of postsecondary education; 14.5 per- 
cent were employed and not attending classes; 4.2 
percent were unemployed; 1.7 percent were serv- 
ing in the armed forces; and less than 1 percent 
were engaged in formal on-the-job training. 
Among those enrolled in postsecondary institu- 



tions, 9.5 percent were enrolled in the University, 
11.4 percent in the State University, 35.6 percent 
in California Community Colleges, 7.5 percent in 
independent California colleges and universities; 
5.8 percent in some other type of educational or 
training opportunity within California; and 5.3 
percent in colleges or universities outside of Cali- 
fornia. 

• In May 1984, the Commission sent the eight*page 
questionnaire that is reproduced in Appendix B to 
the 13,352 high school graduates for whom it had 
current addresses. As can be seen, that survey 
instrument consisted of five parts. The first asked 
all respondents about their high school exper- 
ience, goals, socioeconomic background, and ac- 
tivities since high school graduation, while the re- 
maining four were to be answered only by those 
who had been involved in either vocational edu- 
cation, college, work, or military service. 

Of the 11,405 recipients of the second survey, 4,582 
or 40 percent returned usable questionnaires, com- 
pared to 4,040 or 35 percent for the first survey. The 
respondents differed from the total sample in terms 
of eligibility to attend the University and the State 
University. Students who had been eligible to at- 
tend the University were over-represented by some 
70 percent, while those eligible to attend t^^ State 
University but not the University were over-rep- 
resented by some 40 percent. In contrast, those who 
were ineligible to attend either university were un- 
derrepresented by some 30 percent. (Specifically, of 



the 4,566 respondents whose eligibility status could 
be identified, 1,017 or 22.3 percent were eligible to 
attend the University; 1,007 or 22.1 percent were eli- 
gible to attend the State University but not the Uni- 
versity; and 2,542 or 55.7 percent were eligible to 
attend only tJie Community Colleges - -ompared to 
13.2 percent, 16.0 percent, and 70.8 percent, respec- 
tively, among the original sample.) 

As a result, the responses of this self-selected sample 
of students cannot be considered representative of 
the entire graduating class of 83. Instead, they tend 
to represent the mc^e academically well-prepared 
members of the class. Therefore most of the analyses 
in this report focus on sub-groups of respondents, 
such as those enrolled in different types of institu- 
tions or those eligible to attend these institutions. 

The quotations at the bottom of this and the fol- 
lowing pages, taken from the students' responses, 
seek to illustrate the wide variety of experiences and 
opinions of the class of *83. 
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Footnota: For 1,071 students in the transcript study, no addresses were available. Of the 13,362 students sent the questionnaire. 1,947 
were returned undeliverable. 



I feel that my high school training was excellent. I do not tnink that any other high school could 
have provided me with better training than what I received. 

ROP program was very helpful to me. I learned enough during my 12th grade to get a job in July 
*83. It enabled me to skip college: to uave a career without going to school. Vm very happy and Vm 
going back to work in August *84 after having a pon. 

My high school hasn't helped me at all. I feel it has a poor educational program. Who can learn 
with no homework to do. Most teachers could care less! 

I felt that my high school experience was exceptional. However, based on work from others coming 
out of different high schools, I feel that more efforts should be placed on improving high school 
curriculum. 

/ think that there should be more challenging classes and more pressure put on people to learn to 
j^^VV write correctly. As you can see, I have a hard time writing and spelling, I cant handwrite at all 
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Reflections on High School 



THE members of California's 1983 high school 
graduating class who responded to the Commission's 
survey offered many ideas about school, ranging 
from suggesteil changes in high school programs to 
thoughts on the adequacy of their preparation and 
tributes to individuals who had been helpful to them 
in planning their post-high school career. 



Suggested changes 

Of all the graduates who responded to the question, 
'*If you could change one thing to improve your high 
school experiences, what would you have changed 
and why?"* most responded that they would have 
made changes in their own behavior.. For example, 
among those who answered this question, 51 percent 
would have developed better study habits or gotten 
more involved in school activities, and another 8 
percent would have taken more rigorous courses. 

The remaining 41 percent would make changes in 
the school. They less frequently criticized school 
personnel than particular ser' .ts, but 14 percent 
mentioned getting better personnel while 27 percent 
mentioned improving services. 

As might be expected, the respondents differed in 
their recommendations according to whether or not 
they attended college, what type of institution they 
attended, and even whether they were enrolled full 
time or part time. Display 1 on page 4 shows that 
the group most self-critical of its study habits was 



the Community College students - specifically, 50 
percent of those enrolled for one to five credits, 43 
percent of those enrolled for six to 11 credits, and 41 
percent of those enrolled full time. 



Quality of preparation 

for post-high school activities 

Of all the respondents, 78 percent felt that their high 
school courses provided good preparation for their 
post-high school activities. Among the respondents 
who had enrolled full time in college, four out of five 
felt high school gave them good preparation for col- 
lege, with slightly more students agreeing who were 
attending independent institutions (83.5 percent) 
than the University of California (78.1 percent), the 
California State University (78.4 percent), or the 
Community Colleges (74.5 percent). Among part- 
time students - many of whom were also working 
part time or full time - only about two-thirds con- 
sidered their high school preparation to have been 
good. 

Display 2 shows how the students responded to this 
question as well as to those regarding the nature of 
their prograni, the importance of homework in learn 
ing, their competence in basic skills, and their sense 
that their grades reflect their actual achievement. 

In terms of eligibility to enroll in the University or 
State University, 84 percent of those eligible lo at- 
tend the University considered their high school 



Rules governing conduct/ information from military recruiters should be set. Approximately 90 percent 
of what I was told was false! 

High school needs to emphasize math and science much more! 

My high school counselor mas no help in helping me -- period! I learned very little in high school except 
for a few teachers who were excellent ! Such as Mr. M ; he was fired !! 

Not having a strong mathematics background has been a disadvantage to me in college. I regret not 
taking more math courses in high school. 
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DISPLAY 1 Respondents' Opinions About High School, by Segment of Attendance in California Postsecondary 
Education, Spring 1984 



University 
of California 

FuU Part 
Time Time 
N- (427) (23) 

Percentage whose high school 
experience would have been 
improved if these personal or 
school changes had been made: 

Personal Chanfes 



More Rigoroua Courses 


7.3 


13.0 


Better Study Habits, School Involvement 


36.8 


34.8 


School Chanf as 






Better Personnel 


8.7 


8.7 


Better Services Rendered 


28.8 


30 4 


Major influence or source of information 




in students' past high school activity: 






Relatives or Peers 


12.9 


8.7 


High School Personnel 


46.6 


47.8 


College Personnel 


39.1 


39.1 


Out of clas:s activities that 






influenced students' decisions 






about post' high school activity: 






Sports and Subject Area Clubs 


14.3 


13 0 


Out of School Cluba, Cnurch Activities 


4.2 


8.7 


College Spoasoi>ed Activities 


2.8 


— 


Work or Work Training Programs 


13.6 


13.0 


Other 


ICC 


O *J 


N - 


(423) 


(22) 


Percentage who took a college- 






preparatory curriculum 


80.5 


78.3 


Percentage whose school courses 






g v/e good preparation for college 


78.1 


59.1 


Percentage for who^n homework 






was an important part of their 






high school learning 


74.4 


47.8 


Percentage who felt very or some- 






what competent in these basic skills: 






Reading 


91.8 


87 0 


Writing 


80.3 


60.9 


Mathematics 


84 7 


78.3 


Science 


71.7 


82.6 


Percentage who felt their high 






school grades reflected their 






achievements accurately 


79.3 


59.1 



The California Independent California 
State University Institutions Community Colleges 

Part Time 



r uii 


rart 


r ull 


Part 


r uit 


1 K 
I'D 




Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Units 


Units 




(37) 


(196) 


(9) 


(614) 


(99) 


(244) 


8.4 


5.4 


8.7 


0 


5.2 


5.1 


5.7 


39.7 


35.1 


35.7 


11. 1 


41.4 


49.5 


42.9 


10.6 


8.1 


10.7 


22.2 


9.6 


?.l 


13.5 


20.8 


27.0 


21.4 


33.3 


22.5 


20.2 


17.1 


8.9 


8.1 


5.1 




10.6 


8.1 


10.2 


62.1 


59.5 


55.6 


66.7 


65.5 


68.7 


67.8 


27.5 


24.3 


38.3 


33.3 


22.1 


18.2 


19.2 


13.1 


13.5 


15.3 


11.1 


10.9 


6.1 


8.2 


6.4 


2.7 


10.7 


11.1 


6.0 


6.1 


8.2 


2.2 




1.5 




2.0 


2.0 


0.8 


15.1 


35.1 


16.3 


11.1 


16.6 


21.2 


ll.l 


^ A A 


in o 


17.3 




1 O 


IC o 




XT.T 








L ^. f 






(442) 


(36> 


(196) 


(9i 


(597) 


(96) 


(233) 


70.8 


59.5 


81 5 


55 6 


52.5 


35 4 


35.2 


78.4 


75.7 


83.5 


66.7 


74.5 


67.7 


64.3 


73.6 


50.0 


70.7 


55 5 


64.4 


67 4 


57 5 


87.4 


81 4 


91 8 


88.9 


88.7 


82.9 


88.2 


79.5 


83 8 


87 7 


88.9 


79.8 


78.8 


77.5 


77.1 


83.3 


77.3 


77 8 


70.6 


70.4 


64.8 


71.2 


75.6 


74.9 


62.5 


60.9 


50.5 


54.5 


72.4 


64.9 


79.3 


88.P 


65.7 


69.8 


66.9 



Source: California Pcstsccondary Education Commission. 



courses as good preparation, compared to 75 percent 
of those eligible for only the State University, and 58 
percent of those eligible only for Community Col- 
lege. 

In terms of ethnicity, the Asian respondents were 
more positive about their preparation than were 
other students. 



Sources of information and influence 

More graduates cited their high school teachers and 
coimselors as their rmjor source of information 
about possible post-high sch^l activities than cited 
anyone else, including relatives, employers, and col- 
lege representatives. Among the total group of re- 
spondents, 1,411 mentioned teachers in this regard, 
and 1,390 mentioned counselors. Yet parents re- 
mained the nu^or influence on students' choice of ac- 
tivity after high school, with 1,044 mentioning them 
as most influentiaL 

Considerably, more of those attending the Universi- 
ty or independent institutions mdicated being influ- 
enced by college representatives than did those at- 
tending Community Colleges or the State Universi- 
ty. 



Influential extracurricular activities 

Considerably more of the graduates indicated that 
they had been influenced in their decisions ibout 
post-high school activities by their participation in 
high school sports, subject-area clubs, employment, 
and work-training programs then out-of-sohool 
clubs, church activities, or college-sponsored activi- 
ties. 



The only distinctive differences among these re- 
sponses regarding extracurricular activities that are 
evident from Display 1 are a larger than usual per- 
centage of students attending independent institu- 
tions who were influenced by out-of-school clubs and 
church activities, and a larger-than-usual percen- 
tage of part-time Community College students who 
were influenced by work or work-training programs. 

Across all segments, more full-time students than 
part-time students were positive in their rating of 
the non-work items; and across the public segments, 
more of those attending the University were posi- 
tive than State University students, with Communi- 
ty College students least positive of all. 



Type of program 

Among all respondt«its, 52 percent had enrolled in 
ar academic or college-preparatory prof^am during 
high school, compared to 44 percent who took gener- 
al studies, 4 percent wH specialized in vocational or 
technical subjects, and 1 percent who chose another 
option. 

More full-time students in independent institutions 
and the University of California took a college-pre- 
paratory curriculum in high school (82 and 81 per- 
cent, respectively) than in the California State Uni- 
versity (71 percent) or the Community Colleges (53 
percent). At the extreme, only 35 percent of the part- 
time students in the Community Colleges too!* a col- 
lege-preparatory program. 

In terms of eligibility, 85 percent of the University- 
eligible students had taken a college preparatory 
program, compared to only 60 percent of the State 
University-eligible students and 28 peicent of the 
Community College eligible students. Among the 



I goofed off a lot in school so that by the time college work came, it hit me like a bomb. I never thought 
rd see the day that I actually wished Fd been more prepared! 

High school did not prepare me enough for college, it was a real shock. I did not have to study in high 
school so it was hard to start good study habits at college. 

It*s strange how in high school some teachers are complete professionals while others are complete 
jokes. For example: Some teachers assign massive homework and take their job home with them and 
will tutor you after class hours while others could care less or dont have a clue as to what's going on. 
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University-eligible students, Black respondents 
were 20 percent less apt than their peers to have 
taken a oollege-preparatory track. Among State 
University-eligible students, on the other hand, 
Black respondents were 30 percent more likely to 
have done so than their peers, with Hispanic and 
Asian respondents at the other extreme. 



This was true as well among those who went on to 
college or university, with the lone exception of the 
relative rating of writing and mathematics com- 
petence among University of California students. In 
general, students at the University and the indepen- 
dent colleges and universities felt most competent in 
basic skills followed by those at the State University 
and, fmally, the Community Colleges. 



Importance of homework 

Among all respondents, 70 percent agreed with the 
statement that ^'homework was an important part of 
my high school learning experience." Among full- 
time students in all segments, fully 70 percent or 
1,294 agreed - but some 30 percent disagreed. The 
Community Colleges enrolled the lowest saare of 
full-time students (64.'* percent) 'vho perceived high 
school homework as an important part of their 
learning, but more part-time students in the Com- 
munity Colleges thought it important than did their 
part-time counterparts in the other segments. 

In terms of eligibility for admission, 75 percent of 
the University-eligible graduates were positive with 
regard to the importance of homework, compared to 
66 percent of the State University-eligible students, 
and 57 percent of the Community College-eligible 
students. 

Across all three eligibility groups, Asian respon- 
dents (including Filipinos) were more positive in 
their assessment of homework than were their class- 
mates. 



Sense of competence 

More of the respondents felt competent in their read- 
ing and writing skills than in their mathematics and 
science skills upon graduation from high school. 



Accuracy of grades 

Among all respondents, 1,458 or 44 percent agreed 
with the statement, ""My high school grades accu- 
rately reflected my achievements." Among those 
attending college full time, the highest level of 
agreement occurred among students at the Universi- 
ty and independent institutions (79.3 percent each), 
in contrast to 65.7 percent at the Community Col- 
leges. 

Some 82 percent of the University-eligible respon- 
dents felt their high school grades accurately re- 
flected their true achievement, compared to 70 per- 
cent of the State University-eligible graduates and 
45 percent of the Community College eligibles. No 
discernible pattern appeared across ethnic groups re- 
garding the accuracy of grades. 



High school safety 

Encouragingly, a large number of the respondents 
felt their high school campus had been safe: 92 per- 
cent of all respondents, 96 percent of the University- 
eligible respondents, 92 percent of those eligible to 
attend the State University, and 86 percent of those 
eligible only for Community Colleges. 



/ had a very had experience in high school getting bad grades, and not getting involved in school 
activities. I really learned nothing that I am using now. In college Vm getting better grades. Vm 
learning what I need to learn and I have a very good job. I feel that high school could have offered more 
of a var ietj- than it did. 

From my experiences, I haven't learned anything new in high school that I haven't already learned in 
junior hi^h. Another thing y they should do something about penmamhip. The way people write these 
days is terrible. They should find some new ways of making the basics more interesting. One last note, 
for someone who just graduated I feel as though I am very stupid. 



2 Life Goals and Educational Expectations 



Respondents' life goals 

Among the 13 goals listed in Display 2 on page 8, all 
but three were assigned at least some importance by 
95 percent or more of the respondents. The three 
exceptions were the two goals of having children and 
giving them better opportunities, which only 85 
percent considered important, ai«J the goal of com- 
mimity leadership, which was ranked important by 
only about two-thirds of the respondents. 

The degree of importance of the 13 goals (^very im- 
portanf* compared to ^'somewhat important^*) varied 
broadly from item to item« The three items rated 
"very important* by almost 90 percent of the respon- 
dents were that of career or job success and those 
dealing with personal relationships — the right mate 
and strong friendships. Between 70 and 80 percent 
considered a handful of items very important - 
among them, educational attainment, family ties, 
leisure time, spiritual development, and steady 
work. Financial success and social/economic/envi- 
ronmental improvement were considered "very im- 
portanf* by only 55 to 65 percent, and no more than 
15 percent judged community leadership a3 '"very 
important." In general, group-oriented goals involv- 
ing the environment, community, and children did 
not fare as well as individual goals, although this 
pattern may be inherent in responses to this type of 
question, where individual goals appear more vivid. 

Across segments, the responses of the students at- 
tending the University of California stand out on 
several sets of questions. The percentage that rated 



em'oyable leisure time and spiritual development as 
''very important" was high compared to any other 
group, despite the religious affiliation of some inde- 
pendent institutions. In contrast, their rating of se- 
curity" considerations such as financial success and 
steady work was the lowest of any group. They were 
also extreme in their low rating of the importance of 
having children and (perhaps consistently) provid- 
ing better opportunities for them. 

The students attending independent institutions 
full-time distinguished themselves by having a 
greater percentage rating ofbonding" goals, such as 
right mate, strong friendships, and close family ties, 
higher than any other group. 



Educational expectations 

The educational aspirations of the respondents are 
summarized in Display 3 on page 9. As can be seen, 
among all of the respondents, 88 percent wanted to 
complete at least some college, 72 percent sought the 
bachelor's degree, and 43 percent hoped to attain a 
master's or higher degree. 

Ever morg the graduates who did not enroll imme- 
diately in college, a significant proportion hoped 
eventually to attend college For example, among 
those who were employed in civilian jobs, 85 percent 
planned on at least some college, as did 80 percent of 
those in the armed forces, and fully 90 percent of 
those who considered themselves unemployed. 



My goals for the present and next few years will be, primarily, obtaining enough training and knowledge 
for a good-paying and solid job! 

I plan to make my first million at 28! 

I am getting married in May of 1985. I plan to hold down two part-time jobs during this time. I do not 
wish to continue with school. I want to be a good wife, homemakerand still be able to work ( part time). 
At this time, I have no special desire to have a career. Just a job that pays well with benefits is sufficient 
for me. 

My goal is to take cooking classes and go to a school for cooking. Then hopefully, become a chef 
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DISPLAY 2 



Respondents* Life Goals by Segment of Attendance in California Postsecondary Education, 
Spring 1984 
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Personal Life Goals 

The Right Mate 

Very Important 85.6 91.3 86.2 86.5 89 1 77.8 83.9 81.8 82.6 

Somewhat Important 11.6 4.3 10.6 13.5 8.8 22.2 13.6 17.2 15.3 
Strong Friendships 

Verylmportant 91.0 87.0 88.8 89.2 93.3 77.8 81.1 81.8 80.2 

Somewhat Important 7.5 13.0 11.0 10.8 5.7 22.2 16.4 16.2 17.8 
Close Family Ties 

Verylmportant 75.2 78.3 78.9 67.6 80.2 100.0 73.6 66.7 73.6 

Somewhat Important 21.7 21.7 17.9 29.7 18.8 - 23.1 30.3 23.6 
Having Children 

Verylmportant 46.4 52.2 50.6 35.1 56.8 55.6 42.8 47.5 41.7 

Somewhat Important 35.3 34.8 35.3 43.2 32.3 22.2 38.4 37.4 39.3 
Enjoyable Leisure Time 

Verylmportant 79.6 87.0 74.7 73.0 73.4 44.4 68.2 73.5 71.0 

Somewhat Important 19.0 13.0 24.0 24.3 24.5 55.6 28.8 22.4 27.4 
Spiritual Development 

Verylmportant 79.6 87.0 74.7 73.0 73.4 44.4 68.2 73.5 71.0 

Somewhat Important 19.0 13.0 24.0 24.3 24.5 55.6 28.8 22.4 27.4 



Career and Achievement Goals 

Career or Job Success 

Verylmportant 87.7 73.9 90.4 89.2 85.6 77.8 87.7 88.9 87.6 

Somewhat Important 11.6 26.1 8.9 10.8 13.4 22.2 12.1 10.1 12.0 

Financial Success 

Verylmportant 55.5 54.5 58.5 67.6 65.5 55.6 62.6 74.7 65.7 

Somewhat Important 40.8 40.9 38.4 29.7 29.4 44.4 35.1 24.2 32.2 

Steady Work 

Verylmportant 68.5 52.2 76.2 78.4 72.0 77.8 77.4 78.8 83.9 

Somewhat Important 28.7 43.5 21.6 18.9 24.9 22.2 21.1 21.2 14.9 

Better Opportunities for My Children 

Verylmportant 48.5 52.2 58.0 62.2 53.2 88.9 60.6 75.8 66.9 

Somewhat Important 38.6 30.4 34.5 29.7 35.6 -- 30.6 20.2 28.9 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



DISPLAY 3 Highest Level of Education That Respondents Expect to Complete, by Major Activity and 
by Segment of Attendance in California Postsecondary Education, Spring 1984 
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Source: California Poataecondary Education Commission. 



As might be expected, the respondent^:' expected 
level of education varied by segment of attendance 
and part-time/full-time status. Display 3 shows that 
of those enrolled full time, the largest percentage 
who expected to earn a master's degree or higher 
were attending the University (69 percent), while 
the second largest were enrolled in independent in- 
stitutions (61 percent). Among Community College 
students, 14 percent expected to complete only voca- 



tional or trade preparation or "some college," yet a 
substantial share of this group (77 percent) expected 
to earn at least a bachelor's degree while another 43 
percent expected to earn a master's or higher degree. 
Even among those taking less than six units in the 
Community Colleges, 43 percent expected to earn a 
bachelor's and 27 percent a master's or higher de- 
gree. 




I find myself confused when Vm working, to think about quitting my job to move on to college. I know Vll 
do it one day, but it scares me to think about it 

Having taken a semester off from school and working instead, I have come to the realization of how 
important an education is to me, not only in the job market, but in the self-fulfillment it will give me in 
having achieved something positive in my life. I plan on returning to college next fall with the hopes of 
learning something useful. 

I got a job recently andVm saving money to go to a vocational schooL Things are very tough and I want to 
finance my own studies. My dad already put four of my six brothers through colleges and universities 
and I want to give him a break. I think Tm old enough (19) to take care of ..yself. 

My goal is to go back to college in August of 1985 or the fall semester of 1985. My major will be Pre- 
Nurs ing. There I plan to get my RN degree. 

J6 



I took the ROP program for Cosmetology, ^ I became a beautician before finishing high school. So I think 
Regional Occupation Program is very helpful for students. It helps them start their career earlier. 

One of my main goals are to serve at least two years in the service (Marines). But then I want to finish 
college and get my AA degree. Fm undecided on what to do. If I stay and go to college it's hard cause I 
work on and off sometimes days or nights^ and my parents really doesnt want me to join the Marines, 

My career goal right now is to work with children as an Instructional Aide or other. I would eventually 
like to work with deaf kids in which I will start my training September, 1984. And maybe someday 
build my own school for the hearing impaired. 

Presently lama sophmore in college, now attending UCSB summer program, {plan to further my edu- 
cation there. I have fairly strong knowledge in the business field and plan to do vocational law work at 
UCSB along with my educational studies. 

I have just completed a year of study at El Camino Community College with a goal (major) in Police Sci- 
ence. I will go one more year and finish my police classes, then I intend to go into police work and 
specialize in SWAT. 

I am attending Sacramento City College with a CPA of 3.47. My major is Engineering and I plan to 
transfer to UC Davis, UOP, or San Luis Obispo where I will continue my upper division work in Electrical 
Engineering. I work 20 hours a week at Wells Fargo to meet my college expenses. 

I am now attendir^ a community college. Upon receiving my A.S. (Fm also working towards a transfer 
to a four-year university), I plan to enter the military. After my discharge I plan to return to a 
university to complete my education and receive a B.S. in Criminology. 

I got a job recently andFm saving money to go to a vocational school. Things are very tough and I want 
to finance my own studies. My dad already put four of my six brothers through colleges and universities 
and I want to give him a break. I think Fm old enough (19) to take care of myself 

I really owe a lot to my ROP teachers. They helped me so much. If it wasn't for them, I don't know what I 
would of done or what I would be doing. Fm now an esthetician. I plan to go back to school to become a 
nurse; to help people. My ROP teachers are agents for modell ^g. They helped me and gave me a job. Fve 
been in pageants, two magazines, and two hair shows where I placed 1st and 2nd 

I was allowed to teach preschool in a private nursery school with very little qualifications. This was 
during the summer of 1983. Working is the best experience. Because of this job I transferred from U.C. 
Santa Barbara to Fresno State to become a teacher. 

I started working on Che retail-photo business back in 1980, a friend of the family hired me. That is 
where I gained all of my knowledge in sales. My future goals are Jo finish school and work as a Sales 
Marketing agent for a company such as IBM, Canon, or any other major electronic manufacturer. 

My high school education was very thorough although I do believe there should be more required read- 
ing ESP classes. Many people were not prepared for all the required reading in college. My experience as 
a P.R. person and a cashier was a great help in giving experience and helping with my career decision, 
much less giving me a new set of friends and a chance to meet more people. I plan to get a B.S. and then 
continue on for a M.B.A and get into accounting. 

I would like to make my career in Diesel and Heavy Equipm^^nt Repair/ Mechanic. It would take a large 
amount of training and experience and some mechanical work. I have experience in repairing automo- 
biles and working with different hand tools and power tools. That is my goal for my future career once I 
start enrolling in this special training. 

I plan to be an actress. Unfortunately, it is quite difficult to make money as an actress unless you get 
lucky. So I have to work in uninteresting jobs until I find a show. 
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Post-High School Activities 



OF the 3,728 respondents to this portion of the 
Commission's survey, 2,516, or 67 percent, reported 
that their primary activity in the spring of 1984 was 
postsecondary education, either in state or out of 
state. The fact that the Commission's first follow-up 
survey found that 75 percent of the respondents in 
Pall 1983 were engaged in postsecondary education 
indicates an overall attrition rate of some 11 percent 
between fall and spring - a rate consistent with the 
expected pattern of first-year attrition for college- 
goers. 

Overall, 33 percent of the res^v>ndents were not in- 
volved in any form of postsecondary education in 
Spring 1984. Slightly more than half of these re- 
spondents reported that they were employed in 
civilian jobs and not attending school or college. 
Four percent of the respondents characterized them- 
selves as unemployed. Those serving in the armed 
forces constituted the smallest share of the total 
group - 2 percent. The remaixiing 8 percent reported 
that they were engaged in other activities, which 
ranged from homemaking and church-related ser- 
vice to travel and other recreation. 



Respondents not attending college 

Of the 1,212 respondents not enrolled in college, 
their activities differed considerably between those 
who were eligible to attend the University of Cali- 
fornia or the California State University and those 
who were not. For example, the majority of the eli- 



gible respondents who were not not enrolled charac- 
terized their major post-high school activity as '"oth- 
er," compared to fewer than one in 15 of the ineli- 
gible respondents not enrolled. 

Military service 

As can be seen in Display 4 on page 11, of the 65 re- 
spondents who were in the military in Spring 1984, 
56 were men and nine were women. The majority of 
them - 52 (or 80 percent) - were ineligible to attend 
the University or State University. Of the remain- 
ing 13, eight were eligible for the State University 
and five were eligible for the University. Among the 
ineligible respondents, men enlisted at a rate ten 
times higher than women. 

Civilian employment 

Seven hundred and sixty of the respondents were 
employed in the civilian sector - 434 women and 272 
men. More than two-thirds of the ineligible respon- 
dents who were not attending college were employ- 
ed, compared to only on^-third ot the eligible re- 
spondents who were not enrolled. 

Unemployment 

Of the 142 respondents who reported being un- 
employed or not involved in any other activity, 107 
were women and only 35 were men. The ineligible 
respondents experienced more unemployment (7 per- 



Disgusted with college $o enlisting in Navy. High school prepared me well enough to obtain position in 
the prestigious Nuclear Field Program . 

When I graduated from Camarillo High, I went to work as a dry waller. Not a good job, but I wanted to 
see what it was like to work and see if I liked it I soon found out I didn't. So I enrolled at a community 
college. Now after one year out of school I am selling water purifiers and soon life insurance and 
investments for middle class people. I make roughly $2,000 a month. 

I have a wonderful job now. Fm in outside maintenance marketing. (No thanks to Granite Hills High 
School!) I learned nothing the last year of high school. I feel they need to train young people for the 
Q world & what it will be like once they're on their own. 
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DISPLAY 4 Respondents' Major Activity in Spring 1984, by Eligibility Status and Sex 

Eligible to Attend the Eligible to Attend the Ineligible to Attend 

University of California California State University Either University All Respondents 

IS^^ Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 

Activity n=(971) 1392) (579) (l,03i) (374) (657) (1.726) (696) (1.030) (3.728) (1.462) (2»266) 

Attending the 

University of California 

Frequency 365 162 203 63 30 33 19 8 11 447 200 247 

Percent 37.6 41.3 35.1 6.1 8.0 5.0 1.1 M 1.2 12.0 13.7 10.9 

Attending the 
California State 
University 

Frequency 188 63 125 234 89 145 66 29 37 488 181 307 
Percent 19.4 16.1 21.6 22.7 23.8 22.1 3.8 4.2 3.6 13.1 12.4 13.5 

Attending a 
Comniunity College 

Frequency 119 32 87 256 88 168 597 256 341 972 376 596 

Percent 12.3 8.2 15.0 24.8 23.5 25.6 34.6 36.8 33.1 26.1 25.7 26.3 

AJ:t<>nding an 
Independent Institution 

Frequency 114 41 73 53 15 38 41 14 27 208 70 138 

Percent 11.7 10.5 12.6 5.1 4.0 5.8 2.4 2.0 2.6 5.6 4.8 6.1 

Attending a Trade 
or Vocational School 

Frequency 10 6 4 39 11 28 180 65 115 229 82 147 

Percent 1.0 1.5 0.7 3.8 2.9 ^.3 10.4 9.3 M.2 6.1 5.6 6.5 

Attending an Out- 
of'State Institution 

Frequency 95 47 48 38 16 22 39 16 23 172 79 93 

Percent 9.8 12.0 8.3 3.7 4.3 3.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 46 5.4 4.1 

Serving in the 
Armed Forces 

Frequency 5 3 2 8 6 2 52 47 5 65 56 9 

Percent 0.5 0.8 0.3 0 8 1.6 0.3 3.0 6.8 0.5 1.7 3.8 0.4 

Employed in a 
Civilian Job 

Frequency 22 11 11 122 42 80 562 219 343 706 272 434 

Percent 2.3 2.8 1.9 11.8 11.2 12.2 32.6 31.5 33.3 18.9 18.6 19.2 

Unemployed 

Frequency 5 2 3 18 4 14 119 29 90 142 35 107 

Percent 0.5 0.5 0.5 1.8 1.1 2.1 6.9 4.2 8.7 3.8 2.-* 47 

Engaged in 
Another Activity 

Frequency 48 25 23 200 73 127 51 13 38 299 111 188 

Percent 4.9 6.4 4.0 19.4 19.5 19.3 3.0 1.9 3.7 8.0 7.6 8.3 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



cent) than did the eligible respondents (1 percent), 
and women reported twice the unt;mployment rate of 
men (9 percent versus 4 percent). Only 2 percent of 
the State University-eligible respondents reported 
that they were unemployed, as did one*half of 1 per* 
cent of the University-eligible respondents. 

Other activities 

Of the 299 respondents who reported engaging in 
other activities, 188 were women and 111 were men. 
Two-thirds of them were eligible to attend the State 
University, and nearly one-sixth were eligible to 
attend the University. 



Postsecondary enrollment and eligibility 

Rates of college going clearly vary by eligibility sta- 
tus: In Spring 1984, fully 92 percent of the Universi- 
ty-eligible students were engaged in postsecondary 
education, as were about two-thirds of the State Uni- 
versity-eligible students, and only 55 percent of the 
others. This pattern of attendance is consistent with 
that revealed by the initial survey of graduates' ac- 
tivities during Fall 1983. Displays 5, 6, and 7 on 
pages 14-16 contrast the Fall 1983 activities with 
the Spring 1984 activities of University-eligible re- 
spondents, State University-eligible respondents, 
and ineligible respondents, respectively. As Display 
5 shows for the University-eligible respondents, the 
7 percentage-point combined drop in the Community 
College and vocational school groups between fall 
and spring was counterbalanced by gains in the '"not 
enrolled"* group and by marginal increases in uhe 
percent attending senior segments other than, the 
State University. (As noted earlier, only 8 percent of 
the University-eligible respondents were not enroll- 



ed in Spring 1984, but this compares with only 3 
percent not enrolled the previous fall.) 

The pattern for the State University-eligible stu- 
dents depicted in Display 6 differs from that for the 
University-eligible group both in Fall 1983 college 
going and in shifts from Fall 1983 to Spring 1984. 
The percentage of this eligibility group in atten- 
dance did not increase for any segment, and the frac- 
tion attending the State University or the Commu- 
nity Colleges had dropped to less than one^half by 
spring - a shift that can only be traced to the more 
than one-third who were not enrolled anywhere in 
spring. This percentage-point growth among those 
not enrolled contrasts sharply with the University- 
eligible group. 

As Display 7 shows, the pattern for the ineligible re- 
spondents suggests a one-for-one exchange between 
losses in Community College students and those not 
enrolled. That is, the 16 percentage-point loss in 
Community College attendance is completely coun- 
terbalanced by the 17 percentage-point incn^ose in 
those not enrolled, which in Spring 1984 accounted 
for fully 45 percent of the ineligible group. The frac- 
tion of this group enrolled in the Community Col- 
leges - more than half in the fall - had dropped to 
barely more than one-third by the spring. 

The actual dynamics of the change in activity from 
fall to spring is more complex than these three dis- 
plays show. Transfer between the several segments 
is masked within the two snapshots; yet the overall 
patterns of attrition evident from the displays should 
be of interest to everyone concerned with questions 
of postsecondary success as well as access. 

In that rega**^, one impor<^ant factor in students* 
college persistence is their living situation. Nearly 
half of the University-eligible (49 percent) lived in 
dormitories, fraternities, or sororities, while only 40 



All I have to say is that I hope the cost of tuition does not increase. Fifty dollars is sufficient . 

Right now Vm in Dental Assisting. In one or two years, I plan on going back io school for two more 
years to become a dental hygienist. 

I am attending Shasta Community College. At first I did not want to go there, but now I ^m going to get 
my AA in General Education. The community college is a wonderful facility and! hope that they will 
in the future gain more support. I would not trade this experience for anything. The classes, staff and 
grounds are excellent. 

Being in the military is giving me time to decide what I want to do with my life. 
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DISPLAY 5 Fall 1983 and Spring 1984 Activities of Respondents Eligible to Attend the University of 
California 




DISi^LAY 6 Fall 1983 and Spring 1984 Activities of Respondents Eligible to Attend the California State 
rrsity but Pot the 0 -diversity of California 




DISPLAY 7 Fall 1983 and Spring 1984 Activities of Respondents ELgible to Attend the California 

Community Colleges but not the University of California or the California Slate University 




percent lived in their parents* homes. Among State 
University*eligible students, however, fully 64 per- 
cent lived at home and only 18 percent rer^ided in liv- 
ing groups. Among those graduates ineligible to at- 
tend either the University or State University, 74 
percent lived at home and only 5.4 percent resided in 
living groups. Given the documented advantage of a 
collegiate environment for persistence and achieve- 
ment in college (Astin, 1979), these differences in 
living arrangements may account for some of the 
attrition shown in Displays 6 and 7. California's 
system of postsecondary education is less residential 
than those of many other states, and its design may 
thus maximize access at the expense of success. 



Students* family-income status 
and sources of financial support 

As Display 8 on page 18 shows, respondents attend- 
ing different segments of California postsecondary 
education were differently distributed among three 
family income categories: low (|0 to $17,999), mid- 
dle ($18,000 to $29,999), and high ($30,000 and 
above). The observed relation of family income level 
to segment of attendance (progressing down from the 
University of California to independent institutions, 
the State University, and the Community Colleges) 
is not unexpected, given the range of independent 
institutions attended by respondents. 

Display 8 shows that the percent of respondents 
attending the University full time from high-income 
families contrasts with those at the Community Col- 
leges 63 percent to 38 percent, with comparable per- 
centages from low-income families being 10 and 22 
percent. Differences between full-time and part- 
time students within each segment were not lar ^e. 



Display 8 also shows the share of students who relied 
on family or guardian aid, spouse suppoit, self sup- 
port, scholarships, grants or b?nefits, loans, and 
''other*' sources to meet their costs of education. Ma- 
jor differences are evident among the segments in 
students' use of these sources. The profiles of sources 
of support for respondents attending the University 
and the State University are reasonably similar, but 
the respondents attending independent institutions 
and Community Colleges are at extreme opposites 
regarding dependence on loans versus self-support, 
with many independent institutions and few Com- 
munity College students relying on loans. A trade- 
off appears evident between these two sources - im- 
mediate self-support versus deferred self-support. 
Given the impracticality of immediate self-support 
for independent-institution students, their recourse 
to the alternate strategy is understandable. 

The largest source of aid for full-time students at the 
University and State University was self support, 
but several other sources - family or guardian aid, 
scholarships, and loans - were comparably common. 
(Because of the large number of comments made by 
respondents about financial aid, a wide sample of 
thp . e reproduced at the end of this paper.) 



Relation between eligibility 
and socioeconomic status 

Scudent-reported parental income and educational 
attainment is related to eligibility status for the var- 
ious ethnic groups among respondents. As expected, 
median parental income is highest ($40,000) for the 
University-eligible group, intermediate ($32,000) for 
the State University-eligible group, and lowest 
($29,000) for the ineligible group (Display 9, page 
19). This same progression by eligibility status ap- 



"fiea/ life" begins the day of high school graduation. 

From the time I started working for Hicks Construction in August 1984 to the present I have come from 
a laborer to my present position as crew foreman. I was the youngest pusher in the Getty oilfields where 
I worked. I sometimes direct or supervise crews of 25 men or more and very expensive equipment. Most 
of the men are older than /, some by 40 years . / credit most of my success to my education. 

I liked college much better - the maturity of fellow students and being treated like a '^person'' and an 
"equaZ." The atmosphere was terrific. I hope to continue some day in the future and fulfill my dreams 

I plan to go to Cabrillo College next semester for Business cl<xsses, hopefully for four years. I really plan 




to make something out of myself 
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DISPLAY 8 Respondents' FamilyAncome Status and Sources of Support to Meet the Costs of 

Education, by Segment of Attendance in California Postsecondary Education, Spring 
1984 
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plies within all ethnic groups so far as the reliabili- 
tyof data will allow that analysis. Median parental 
income for all eligibility groups combined varies by 
ethnicity, with white respondents highest ($35,000), 
followed by Asian ($26,000), Black ($22,000) and 
Hispanic (^19,000). 

Display 10 on page 20 shows the same progression 
by eligibility group for father's educational attain- 
ment. Here again the University-eligible graduates 
are highest, followed by the State University eligi- 
ble, with the Community College eligible lowest. 
The same progression across eligibility groups holds 
for individual ethnic groups. The rank order of the 
ethnic groups here is the same as that for parental 
income (white, Asian, Black, and Hispanic), al- 
though the Asian respondents finish a very closf sec- 
ond to white respondents on this measure. 



The pattern for mother's educational attainment 
shown in Display 11 on page 21 is quite similar to 
that reported for father's educational attainment, al- 
though displaced toward lower attainment. The sole 
exception to this latth observation is. the pattern for 
the Black respondents, for whom ' lother's reported 
educational attainment is actually higher than 
father's. 

The progression in personal educational aspirations 
by eligibility group holds in general as well as with- 
in each ethnic group (Display 12, page 22). However, 
the percentages of both Black and Asian respondents 
who aspire to pobtgraduate education is higher than 
of white respondents, breaking with the order ob- 
served for the standard socioeconomic measures in 
the previous three displays. 



I feel the reason I excel in college is because of the strong writing skills I obtained in high school. My 
high school stressed good writing skills above everything else. 

lam currently a licensed cosmetologist and I am looking into buying my own hair salon, and my new 
house with my husband. Thank you for your concern. 

I think there should be more programs to help young adults to find part-time jobs so they can continue 
Q with education, or college. 
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DISPLAY 9 Parental. Income, Student Eligibility, and Race 
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There is one thing I would like to comment on. In my case, I feel that I rushed into college. I wasnt 
prepared "mentally'' for the college experience. In high school, I was a high "B" student, but in college I 
could barely manage a I hope that later I will be able to prepare myself for college, and give it 
another try. 

I would gladly go to college if I had the money. Fm going to have to go soon because my job 
advancement depends on it. 

I and my parents found it difficult because of the amc^nt of money my dad made I could not get 
financial aid. I do not think thai a tuition should be imposed on community colleges, because it is hard 
enough for people with money. What about people who dont have that $50.00 to spared 
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DISPLAY 10 Fathers Educational Attainment, Student Eligibility, and Race 
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EUGIBLE TO ATTEND 



I dropped out of college because I felt I couldn't handle it. Since I graduated Fve had five jobs. I think I 
messed myself up by not giving college my best shot. 

I am working in an office doing secretarial work and learning everything from bookkeeping to sales, 
with very little previous experience. It was important to me to find a position that I could get some 
background in. It's too much pressure for a lot of kids who don't work during high school and don't 
gain from going to school. They cant possibly make enough to live on and save. 



DISPLAY 11 Mother's Educational Attainment, Eligibility, and Race 
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I would not be able to attend college if I were not eligible for financial aid. Financial aid should be 
available to anyone who is willing to get an education. 

I am very displeased with the recent cancellation of badminton from most of the colleges in my area. 

I believe that this survey will return misleading results which may be used by politicians to meet their 
statistical needs. Please don't take the results too seriously. 
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DISPLAY 12 Student's Educational Aspiration, Eligibility, and Race 
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Thanks to scholarship money available at Cal Poly Pomona, I am able to continue my education at the 
university level for the next three years. Without their help I would not be going to a four-year school 
next year. 

I feel that high school should talk more about vocational prcgrams and not push four -year schools to 
the students so hard. Technical schools can provide a very good education for a lot less money, and 
shorter length of time. 
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The influence of socioeconomic status 
on eligibility and attendance 

The responses of the Class of '83 confirm the strong 
influence of family income and parental educational 
attainment on eligibility and attendance. Displays 
13, 14, and 15 on page 24 deal with eligibility of the 
various racial/ethnic groups controlling for family 
income, fathers' education, and mothers^ education. 
They show a consistent pattern for all ethnic groups 
of eligibility status increasing with income and par- 
ental education, with the curious but consistent re- 
versal in the trend for mothers with education be- 
yond the bachelor's degree. 

However, if one looks down the columns of these 
same three tables (thus controlling for the particular 
measure of socio-economic status), a general pattern 
emerges among the racial/ethnic groups. For a giv- 
en level of income or parental education, the Asian 
respondents in general show the highest eligibility 
status of any group. In the second rank of eligibility 
status in most columns are Filipino and white re- 
spondents. And in the third rank are Black and His- 
panic respondents. 

The strong influence of family income on the percent 
attending the University of California is evident in 
Display 16 on page 25. For most racial/ethnic 
groups, the University-going rate of high-income re- 
spondents was three to four times as high as that of 
low-income respondents. As before, the Asian re- 
spondents show the highest rate of University-go- 
ing, but in a departure, the Black respondents are 
found in the second rank with the white and Filipino 
respondents. 

Thus it would seem that even if socio-economic fac- 
tors are held constant, consistent differences in eligi- 
bility and attendance exist among these ra- 
cial/ethnic groups. Certainly language disadvan- 
tage must be suspected to account for some of these 
differences for those groups that include many re- 



cent immigrants. In this regard, the large range of 
eligibility status by income for Asian and Filipino 
respondents evident in Display 13 may further re- 
flect differences between recent arrivals and native 
Americans of many generations' standing in this 
admittedly diverse group. 

In summary, while socio-economic status strongly 
influences eligibility and choice, it does not account 
for all of the variability in these measures. 



Students' satisfaction with 
their institution or program 

The survey inquired about respondents' satisfaction 
Math the following aspects of their institution or pro- 
gram: (1) its quality, content, and reputation; (2) its 
impact on their personal achievement; (3) its cost 
and availability of flnancial aid; (4) out-of-class con- 
tact with faculty, counselors, and advisors; and (5) 
its sports and recreational programs, facilities, and 
equipment. Display 17 on page 25 summarizes their 
responses. 

In general, more full-time students were satisfied 
with their institution than were part-time students. 
The sole exception was in the area of cost and avail- 
ability of financial aid, where only 29 percent of full- 
time students from independent institutions ex- 
pressed satisfaction, compared to 56 percent of theit 
part-time classmates. At the other extreme in satis- 
faction with the flnancial aspects of attendance were 
full-time Community College students, 70 percent of 
whom expressed satisfaction. 

Display 17 further shows that of all the aspects of 
their program or institution, most students in all 
segments were satisfied with their institution's 
'Equality, content, and reputation." This was true of 
83 percent of those enrolled at independen institu- 
tions, 81 percent at the University, 74 percent at the 



This academic year was rough financially for me. The only real complaint I have is about the 
availability of financial aid. I think that there should be an established way for students that come 
from midcUe4ncome families to receive financial aid. 

lam very bitter with the present financial aid system. With a 3.89 G.P.A. in college, I have not been 
able to get any aid! I believe it i$ wrong to discriminate against me because I am middle-class and 
white. In addition, lama girl. I have the lowest possibility of getting financial aid than anyone else in 
the UnitedStates because oftiiese reasons. Whoever is in charge, THANKS FOR NOTHING! 
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DISPLAY 13 Ratio of Percent Eligible to Attend the University of California to the Percent Ineligible 
by Race/Ethnicity and Family Income 
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DISPLAY 14 Ratio of Percent Eligible to Attend the University of California to the Percent Ineligible by 
Race/Ethnicity and Fathers' Educational Attainment 
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DISPLAY 15 Ratio of Percent Eligible to Attend the University of California to the Percent Ineligible by 
Race/Ethnicity and Mothers' Educational Attainment 
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Source: California Postsdecondary Education Commission. 



I do not think I could of chosen a better college (SRJC) to attend. It has enabled me to gradually adjust 
to the college atmosphere; unlike an University. It has allowed me to receive my GE requirements at a 
minimal costy yet receiving the same credit for them as in a University. 

I will be traveling all year 84-85 starting July 5 with Up With People" over 32 MO miles. I will come 
back for one more year at SRJC then off to a UC system for an International Relations Masters degree 
with one year studying abroad in Russiaf 

ERLC 



State University, and 73 percent at Community Col- 
leges. Similar patterns exist for the part-time stu- 
dents but at lower levels of satisfaction. The second 
most satisfactory aspect of the institutions was the 
"sports, recreational programs, facilities, and equip- 
ment Full-time University students reported the 
greatest satisfaction with this component (79 per- 
cent), followed closely by State University students 



(75 percent), and those from independent institu- 
tions (74 percent). 

Full-time students in the independent institutions 
report significantly greater satisfaction than their 
counterparts at other institutions with regard to 
their "^personal achievement in the program or in- 
stitution" (76 percent) and "out-of-class contact with 
faculty, counselors, and advisors'* (69 percent). The 



DISPLAY 16 Percent of Respondents Attending the University of California Full Time in Spring 1984 
by Race! Ethnicity and Family Income 
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Source: California Postsdecondary Education Commission. 



DISPLAY 17 Respondents* Satisfaction with the California Institution or Program in Which They Were 
Enrolled in Spring 1984 
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relatively low rating of this latter item by students 
in the public segments should be disturbing to edu- 
cators and might suggest the need for further im- 
provement in this critical area. 



Summary 

In general, the respondents to the Spring 1984 sur- 
vey of California's class of 1983 were positive in 
their attitudes toward their preparation and fairly 
optimistic in their outlook. Variation by eligibility 
group, activity, and socioeconomic background was 
consistently in an explainable direction, but the 
range and intensity of that variation was sometimes 



unexpected. 

As originally noted, this description of the survey 
flndings is not exhaustive. Rather it is intended only 
to indicate the potential of the survey data base as a 
resource for further analysis. For instance , this re- 
port has only occasionally dealt with differences in 
response by sex and ethnicity; yet the data base ex- 
ists as a permanent resource for such analyses, if the 
size of the particular sub-group of respondents is 
large enough to sustain them. 

In sum, what this description strongly confirms is 
the utility of the data base and the advisability of 
replicating the Spring 1984 survey on the class of 
1986. 



/ would like to take this opportunity to express ny dissatisfaction about the rules and regulations 
concerning financial aid. I ant not eligible for financial aid because my stepfather makes too much 
money. Even though I no longer live in their home nor do they support me in any way. I will not be 
eligible for two years. I feel this is unfair. 

The only problem that I have found during college so far is that I cannot apply for financial aid, as in 
grants or loans, because my parents make too much money. They may make money but they also have 
other costs besides helping to put me through school. 

I would just like to say thcU more money should be spent on grants to students. Because I have seen 
many students drop out of school simply because a guaranteed student loan was not sufficient. One 
must keep in mind that todays parents do not have sufficient funds to put their children through school. 
We must sometimes do it on our very own! 

Your financial aid program sucks! My father is 75 years old, my mother isn*t working, she's 60. Fm a 
foster child and they still didn't help me (the government) financially, and I was very disappointed. If 
they had, I would not have wasted this year studying to work a year to save money to go back to college 
to be what I wanted to be in the first place! 

Also, the financial aid is set up illogically and unfair. My mom is a teacher and barely makes 
$25,000/year, yet since she owns (partially) a house of $100,000 value, it doesn't mat'^r if she has three 
dependents,! getO aid. How ami supposed to continue my education^ Loans? Great, pay later. I think 
the entire aid system better be looked at. 

Although I was satisfied with financial aid last year, I strangely will not be this year. My parents 
income has not improved yet. I have lost $2,500 from Berkeley in financial aid; strangely, saying f 
suddenly have no need. My parents gross roughly $50,000; with a net (after taxes) of $25,000. They 
cannot afford $14,000 just to send my brother and I to school. 

Recently, my financial aid was taken away because my parents income went up, and assets, I don't 
think it's very fair, because my tuition is very high and my parents can't really afford it. I strongly feel 
that financial aid should be given to those who are in need and are willing to give it all they've got to be 
successful. Maybe its time to change how the aid is distributed. 

I do not think it is fair that I am eligible for financial aid because of my fathers' income. I think you 
should also look at the number of dependents. We have five kids in college and we all pay our own way. 
The first three got a little financial aid. Fm not eligible! 

I would like to call your attention to student financial aid. Me and my friends have applied to financial 
aid until we are blue in the face. And they always say "Your parents make too much money." Most of 
our parents have bills to pay. We as students dont depend on our parents to support us 
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Appendix A 



Dear Hifii School Gradtuco: 

Tou bavt booft toloct«4 co parrlclpaco la thm first statowldo scudy of California 
high school co h«lp cho Governor aod thm L«slsl«turo undorataod ch« aotds 

4ttd plau of Touag Calif oraiatu. Approsloacoly oao out of tTory 20 stud«ats who 
racaivad a high school dlplou ia 19S2«a3 has baaa choaaa at raadoa, aad you ara 
oaa of thasa paopla. Tout aasvars to thasa faw quastloas ara vary laporunt. 
Plaasa taka tha tlM to raspoad. Wa vill ba saadlag you tlailar quastloaaalras 
fro« tlM to tlMy aad va will ba talllag you what wa laara aa wa go. Thaak you. 

I. What ara you dolag aow? CPlaaaa chock all boxas that apply > ) 
rn Worklag C3 ^ School or CoUaga 

□ la tha rtiUtary [H la a Job-Traiaiag Prograa 

n Uaao^loyad O ^^^^ fflaaaa daacrlba: 



What wars you dolag la Octobar 19837 (?laaaa chack al^ boxas that apply - ) 

Workiag I I la School or Collaga 

□ la tha ailltary Q la a Job-Tralalag Prograa 

f~i ihMoployad -^^^ CPlaaaa dcscriba: 



3. If you wara attaadiag achool or coUaga* what la tha aaaa aad city of cha 
laatltatioa<a): 

City; 

4* If tha lafocmtloa oa tha attachad addraai labal Is lacocract, plaasa write 
tha corract lafosBatloa hara: 



Hasa: . . 

Huiibar aad Straat: Apt # 

City, Stata, aad ZJ»: 



3. If thara Is aaothar addrass through which you eaa always ba coatactad (such as, 
your paraacs), pU isa ladicata it hara: 

Huiibar aad Straat: ^P^* ^ „ , , 

City, Stata, aad 21?: . 

If you did aot gradua(;a frota high school bacvaaa Saptambar 1982 aad Augusc 1983, 
chack hara: graduate la 1982«83* 

If you do aot wish to coatiaua to ba a part of this study, plassa chack hara: 

PlaAsa fold this papar so that our oalliag addrass shows, staple it cloaed, acd mail. 
Postage has beea paid* !ro Postata Kecessary . 

thaak you for helpiag us with this Inportact, statewide study. 




California Poscsacoodary Sducattoo Coaaissioa 
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Appendix B 



WORK AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
OF CALIFORNIA YOUNG ADULTS 

A Survey of 1983 High School Graduates 




CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
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Hm CalifMTiia PoatMCondary Education ComnuMioa 
is « dtism board MtiblishAd by th« Californiii L««i«- 
laturt and tha Qovanior to provida indapandant, nan- 
partiaaa policy analysis and racommandations to 
tham about aducation bayond tha high school in Cali- 
fornia and to eoordinata tha planning and afforta of 
CaUfomia's naarly 500 coUagas and univarsitiaa. 

tha Commission is undartaking thia surray of a 
sample of 1983 California high school graduates as 
part of its raspomibility to promote diversity, in- 
novation, and respoosivenaas of higher education to 
tha needs students and sodaty. and to assure that 
California's rsaoureaa for postsecondary education 
are uaed efibetively and efficiently 

The CAaimission holds regular public meetings 
throughout tha year. Further information about it, 
ita studies, its publications, and ita meetings may be 
obtained from the Commission's ofRces at 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento. California 95814; tele- 
phone (916) 445-7933. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 




Dear Friend: 

On behalf of California's Governor and Legislature, I am seeking your help in 
learning more about the work and educational activities of recent high school 
graduates in California, so that we can improve educational opportunities for 
all of California's young adults. 

The LegisiatuTb and Governor have asked the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission to survey a sample of 1983 graduates, including yourself, 
about your high school experiences, your current activities, and your fixture 
plans. Your answers will help the Commission advise the Legislature and 
Governor abc^it such issues as vocational training, student fees, financial aid, 
and the effects of college admission requirements. Your answers will be com- 
pletely confidential, in accordance with state laws regarding the privacy of 
student information. No postage is needed to return this survey booklet to the 
Commission after you complete it, since the postage will be paid by the Com- 
mission. 

Please answer all of the questions in Part One of the survey on the next two 
pages. Thea complete the other four parts of the sxirvey that apply to you, as 
noted at che end of Part One. 

After completing all of the parts that apply to you, simply fold the booklet, 
staple or tape it closed, fill in your return address on the back, and drop it in the 
mail We will then be able to send you the results of the survey. 

If you have any questions about the survey, please call Jeanne Ludwig of our 
staff at (916) 324-4991, or write her at the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Sacramento, California 95814. 

In advance, I thank you for helping- us know more about the learning and oc- 
cupational needs of California's young adults by completing this survey. 



Sincerely, 




California Postsecondary 
Education Commission 
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PART ONE Your High School Experiences, Your Goals, and Your Backgi 



1. Which of thMtphrutsbtft 
describes your high school 
ir^gram? (PUa$€ mark or 
chtckorui.) 

G«t»trsl aCttdiis. Q 

Acsdsmic or ooUsft 

VpmVKy. □ 

Vocstiooai or tsdinksl □ 

Othtr (PUcmduerib^J 
□ 



2. How much do you agree or 
disagree with etch of the 
followiog statements? ^ Jf^ 

(Mark on$ for each ^^^J^ 
siaUmgnl) 

Bly hifh school ooorasi f^Jl£^ 
provided sood pre* h c^M^ff o 
perstioo tor wfast I ^t^Q< 
•m doiof this yw.. 

Hooowork wmo an 

Unportaat pert of wf 

hish ochool losnifnf 

t^poriooce 11 i I I I 

Hy hifh ochool srsdos 
•ccurstoiy roiloctod my 
•ehiovomoBts I 1 1 1 11 

My rlcwoo woro 

ftsoraliy ftoo of 

dif tt ptiopo. < I ■ ■ i » 

I gooormlly folt nfo on ^^^^^ 
my acfaool's csmpuo. . . . I i i ■ I i 



3. As a high school gradu- 
ate, how competent c //i^^ 



/Mi 

fuodinf. i.g i"8 : i 

Writinf. I i I I 1 j 

Mathomatics. ' ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Sciooco 11 i III 

Work or job ikills.. i I 1 i i I 



4. Who helped you learn about 
l)ossibIe activities after high 
school, and who had the greatest 
influence on your choice of 
activity? (Mark in the first 
column all tho9€ who 
gave you information 
about ponibUactivitieM, 
and in the $€eond column ^£ 
aUthoeewhowerea ^^^rf 
major influence on j^m <^ 
your deeieion.) J:S 

Puonts or gnontiono □ Q 

Brothors or iiscors □□ 

Otho^rolstim □□ 

FHcado..^ □□ 

Toedms. □□ 

CouDSolors □□ 

Otfaor hifh school oAdsls □□ 
Colkfo roprosooutivos.... □ □ 

CoUsso d ay ^^saksrs Q □ 

Employor or work eontscca Q □ 
Othors rdMert6t> 
□□ 



5. What out^-dass activities, if 
any, during high school (such as 
dubs, sports, work, church 
groups, or college*sponsored 
programs) influenced your 
decision about what to do after 
high school? (DeecribeJ 



6. Ifyou could change one thing to 
improve yo*^** high school 
experience, what would you 
have changed and why? 
(Describe.) 
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d 

7. How important is each of f'^s 
the following life goals to ^ / 
you? (Mark one on ^ 
each line.) Scg^ 

Crosr or i^h mc cooo I i 11 

Plasacisl raccosi f i'^'l 

Tho rifht mete. nm 

SCzoQf ftioodshipo. I TTI 

SUedy work. □□□ 

CoouBunity loedonhtp. — | P"n 

Closo tomily tisa f | I'l 

HsYine childoMi [ 

Ei^ioyahls loisurt tiflM.... I I fl 

Spiritaei dot il ofow a t Vt 11 

EducstionsI scteiamooc.*. f'l 11 

Bettsr Ofportottitioi for 

my children thsa ( hed... OOD 
Itnprovonent of oocisl* 
oooooouc or tnvitpift- _ 
montsl cooditiom I i I'i 



8. Where has your primary 
residence been this current 
spring (1984)? (Mark one.) 

Pnrtnts' or celativoi* boon □ 

Hooso yoo own or tro buyinf..... □ 
Rontod ^aouao, apertmont« or room Q 

On-campuo dormitory or 

nodoocs halL □ 

Pratemity or oorority bouao 

or stodont o>op Q 

Other (duerih€) 

□ 



9. What is your marital status? 
(Mcwkone.) 

Novor marriad Q 

Marritd. □ 

SoparaUd □ 

Divorcod □ 

Widowad □ 



10. Did your parents or guardians 
claim you as a dependent on 
their 1983 income tax return 
this last April? 

Yaa. □ 

No □ 



VL Whatisyoorbtfttstimateof 
your partnti' or guardians' 
total iaeomtm 1983? 
(MarkoM.) 

Lm tlMft MjOOO. □ 

tCjOOOtttUjNP □ 

fl3.000t»tl7JM □ 

tlMMtettSJM □ 

mjmtBmjm. □ 

mjmumjm. □ 

mjMtmUftjm. □ 

t4ajMot»t8tjm. □ 

mjmmwmf a 

r hmf9 m wbat my 

fmnla' Imom wm. □ 



PL . Not indodinf your—If, how 
maaypononsdopoodidon you 
oomplottiy fix thirir finanrial 
support botwotn Oetobor 1983 
and April 1984? 

iticio<is«chUdis& 



13. What was your (and your 
spousa's, if married) total 
incoma in 1983? 
(Mark one.) 

Moat. □ 

LMthulLOOO. □ 

114)00 to $1^ □ 

12^)00 to tSJtS □ 

13^ to 16^ □ 

IS^ to 111^ □ 

tl24)00 to tl7J9S. □ 

tlSXMOUinm □ 

«4.(KjO to 120 JSf □ 

lOOWormoffv , □ 



U. What was the highest level 
of education completed by 
your father and your 
mother (oryourguardiansK 
and what is the higliest 
lavel you expect to 
compltte? 

(MarkoMin j/^ 



mwhcolumfL) 



i 



□CD 

Higfa«hooAgrWuatk«rnn 
Voostioosi, ctmIo* or 

(111 



eolkfo* bat ooc 

coUocegwdmrtoB.... I'l P'1 

CoQUBooity coHoto 
dogneoccofftificatt.. I 1 |f I 



BedMlor*adoeno.... I I |f I 

Uftotor^e or higlMr 

dbpoe \ I'f ] 

Oootlmow I '1 I 'l 



15. Which ofthe following most 
doeely describes your ethnic or 
racial background? (Mark 
one.) 

Amoriemn lodUn or Alooican 
Noti^ □ 

Atton. □ 

Block or Afto-Atnoricon. Q 

Otfniiio or MoxicoA AmoncoiL . □ 

LAtiao or Othor Sponiah 
Spoakiiif □ 

F^liptno or Filipino Spoftkinf Q 

Whito or Canfttian Q 

Othof *6pmfy) 

□ 
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16. Do you have any physical 
oondiuon that requires special 
assistance in order for you to 
pursue your life goals? (Mark 
all that apply.) 

Nono □ 

Spodal loominf diaobility Q 

OtmfiaoH C7 hard of booriof . ... Q 

Ortfaopodic haadk«p« 

ptrspiofic; or qoodnpWfic — □ 

Viouel hondicap notcorrocteblo 
by fiMM or contact ttnm. ... □ 



SpooehiltebUity. □ 

Othor phrskal dkeUUty or 
hgpdkop (Pimm dmcnhtJ 

□ 



17. In Summer 1983 (June to 
August 1983), Fall 1983 
(September to December 

1983), and SbqiulISSI 
(January to June 1984), 
which of the following thidgs 
were you doing? (Mark all 
that apply and btturt to 
mark at Ua$t one for each 
of the three s€a$on$.) ^ ^ 

VocoCMxiol profram in a 
eommumtr coilogt. tradt C 
9thooi busuioat, or othor 
ooa-military orfaniiLUoa. . . . f i^ VI 
(Part Two) 

Othor community coUogo or 

(bm-fmr collcero profram. . . [lit 
<Part Throo) 

Work for pay. tithor 

ftiU'tinio or part-umo n ^ ) 

<Part Four) 

Military iorvico fr n 

iP^wt Fivo) 

IToomployod. fr Q 

(Part Pour) 

Othor (Pimm dmcnbtJ 

CED 

crD 

CED 

Now plomao completa ail of 
the following partf of the sur- 
vey booklat that relmtm to the 
acfivitiaa yoa markad above 



PART TWO You and Vocational Training 



Since graduation, have you 
enrollod in or participated i 
any voeatiimal training 
program other than in tht 

military? (Markow.) 

Ho. □ 

(If "No,* plMM torn to Put Thmi 

Ym» Commtniitjr oelkgt* □ 

Thidt PC buwiiiM ■choul. > > > Q 

or pcogram (ROC, ROP>.... □ 



(hbmt(dmcrib€) 



(If **yaa»** pleaaa aaawcir 
thafoUowiag quaatioaa for 
the program moat eloaety 
related to the work you 
aredoing or ezpoet to do 
in the ftitnre.) 



2. What is the name and location 
of the scbooL college, labor 
group, or industry in which 
you trained? 



Nemo: 



Citjr: 
Stoto: 



3. For vfhat job or occupational 
fieli! rid this training prepare 
you? (Please describe.) 



4. Did you receive any training in 
this field during high school? 

Ym. □ 

No □ 



In choosing this program, 
how important to you ^ 
waseaehofthe ^ 



following? (Mark 
awoneaehlitm.) 



tVos f S Hi cost, fieh is 

aiippliss» and 

boerd tad rooou ill! 

AvmilabiUtr of 

finsndsl aid. III! 

AvaunbOity of 
or 




FHtndo' plu to 
ttttnd tfao pcoctam.. 

Advieo oifmikf 
'iMmbor. , 



Adviet of high 
•eliool ttttchor 
or cooaioior. . . . 



nm 
□□□ 
.... dri 

.... cm 
•••• nm 
□□□ 

Ability to rttom 

homo frf«|uontif I ^ I | 

socud lift. nm 



GtCtiiicawsr 

from homo...* 



Abilitsr to livf 
U homo. 



nm 



6. When did you begin the 
training program? 



Month:. 



Yttr IS8, 



7. What length is the program? * 
(Mark one.) 

Lms thsa tUL montha. Q 

Sjc to otovon moathi. Q 

Twohro to twoatjr-throo 

moaths. Q 

Two ymn or mort. C 



8. Was this field your first choice 
(or vocational training? 



Yio.. 

Mb... 



□ 
□ 



(If •'No,'* what was your first- 
dioice field and why did you 
not or could you not pursue 
that training?) 
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9. Havn you compittad tht 
program? (MarkowJ 

Tit. □ 

No« teiU mralUd ia it Q 

N<Klift withoatoooq^lcdaf it*. □ 



dfyou larftth^ program 
without completing it* which <tf 
tfaa folIowiE^: things influanced 
yourdadston? Plaaaadrela 
thamoat important fitctor and 
marie all of tfaam that apply.) 

I oooU Mt aflM to centiiMit io 
tfat pKognn bMOitof coits. □ 

I foc a ItaO-tinM Jo^ □ 

I had tfonflkting fm^f 
mpooiilulitMa Q 

I WM ondaridad abaot 

cnratr plant. □ 

I waa not daiac aa w«U 
Mlwwudta. a 

IwaaftiliBi. C 

I WM dkntiifiid with ports 

of th« proffranu □ 

I wtntad tp ha doatr ta my 

fluaily □ 

Tb« prognm was not ralavaat 
to ths work I waotad ta do. □ 

Thsca WIS too moeh prsasius 
SNBths pTDgram's load. Q 

. dal lift i ats t ft r r sd with 

vBtf atudruiii* O 

It waa toa isoiatsd. □ 

Pdsnds planood to <aava tht 

pf oaraBa • • • • Q 

Ifjr parsot or rslstiTo sdrissd 
nstoloavt ths pcognm. Q 

A tsschsr or couiiSQior sdviisd 
ras to Isovs. G 

Otfasrrdtsm6t> 
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10. Regarding this 
a«ining, how 
satisfiadwere 
you with the 
following? 

(Markone ilJJl 
oneachUne.) ^^^f^ 

Qoalitjr of ^e^o^:^^ 
tMtraetion. I I I i I I 

CoaMQtoftho 

JWm. .— UULUU 

Potnn job or 

opportPBitwfc.... I I I I n 

Davalopipsiit of 

my woekildlta... I 

MyiatoUoetiMl 

gwwth. m m 

tty own progrow 
orgrwlM. li I I i I 

pffoarsBBS 
raiKitstioo. I I 1 I I I 

Ths coat of 

attsodanca. i ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

AvsilsbOity of 

finondaiaid..... I I ■ i h i 

Cootsct with 
faculty ootsido 

of class. lAi^ 

PMsonsi 

coonsslidf. UULIXJ 

Thssodailift COOkJD 

Sports aod 
rscrtatioa 

ftdlitiaa or 

PWfnww- I ■ I i I i 

Caltural aetivitias 
soch ss ft*^ fffft ^ 

act. and drama.. I | j | g | 

Eqaipmant a;.d 

buildinaa. mill 

Otiur (dueribti 



I g I IJ 
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11. How much did each of the 
following sources help you 
pay for the coats of this 
program* (PUa9€ mark each 
source uud and uUmate the 
total amount reetivtd from 
each aouret for all your 
training expeiueOt $ueh as 
^ttiliort and /Wt, booke and 

foom and board f and 
ttan$portation €09t$.) 

FABOLT AND GUAEMAN AID 

Rurtot or goardlan 

•«istanca. □ $ 

SPOUSE SVPPOBT 
(ifoarnsdi □ 

YOUR OWN SELF SUPPORT 

Your sairiaaa. □ > 

WoriE/Stady samiiics. Q $ 

Othsresmpys job ssminas..O $ 
Off-caflApos job sanuafB. . . O 

SCHOLARSHIP 

(Pisass sptcify tn>t«sach 
iS scadsraic, athiMC, 
businsss firm, or ctric 
jproop.) 

Di 

GRANTS OR BENEPITS 
FsdsrmlJob 

Traininf Pioarmm. □ t 

Othsr fsdaraiprofrains, 
soch as P^iUSEOG, Gl BiU, 
ROTC,or SodaiSoctirity... Q $ 

Sists (Cal GraaU Q% 

EOPorEOPS. □ I 

Institutional grant. Q $ 

Othsr (dtmriht) 

u* 

LOANS 

Fadsral NDSL □ I 

Guaraate«i Student Loan 

(GSL) □ I 

Rsgular bank loan. □ $_ 

Loan from parents^ guardian, 

or other rslativo □ $ 

Other (diwenbt) 

□$ 

OTHER FINANCIAL AID 
fPlcosfdcicn6«.> 

□$ 

PleaM turn to Part Three. 



PART THREE You and College 



1. Old you apply for admission to 
any coUogow university (Mark 
om.) 

Nb« and f don't plan to apply. □ 

itfm, pkoM Mkip 10 Fart FourJ 

No, but I plan to apply aoon. □ 

(tf$t^ pimm $kip ta Fart FomrJ 

Nc\ tho ooUofo fm attondinf 
doont roquira tdmltrion 
applicationa. □ 

Yta, to ODO ooUoft cr univornty** Q 

Yea* to two coUofM or 

uniYomtiaa. □ 

Yaa» to thno or mora coilagaa 
orunavoffaitiaa. □ 

2. How many acceptancss to 
collage did you raceiva? 

Nona. □ 

Ona. □ 

Two. □ 

Tliraa or mora* □ 



3. Ifyou were enrolled in a collage 
or university this spring (1984), 
what was its name and location? 



Nama: 



City:. 
SUta: 



4. In what field or area of Study aro 
you majoring or planning to 
major? (If undecided^ write 
'^undecided."') 



er|c 



5. How many units or credits were 
you enrolled for this current 
spring term (1984)? (Mark one.) 

Lna than su unita for tha tarm. . Q 

Sis to alavan unita. □ 

Twalva or mora unita. Q 



6. In chociing the college you 
were attending this spring 
(1984), how important 
to you were each of ^ 
the following? i 
(Mark one on 
each line.) 

CoUofa coata (tuitiom ^^g^ 
fiMa» booka* room and ^cf^ 
board, ate.). I f P I 

Atailabllity of Rnandal 
aid, aoeh as ^^ f' M, 
Sranta^oracfaolarihipa... i ■ ■ i 

AinailaWUty of ipadfk 

oooraas orpcoavama 

or mnjocSi t i ■ ) 

CoUafo Tii!nfTtfT* 

raqniraaanlB or lack 

of tham. I r p I 

Sapatatioa of tLa coUofa 

m acadamic araaa. i ■ p i 

Social life at tha eoUaga. fTT) 

FViaoda plannad to attand 

tba eoUr^. I i I I 

Adriea of Gunity membar.GQQ 

Advica of hifhaehool 

toacfaar or eounialor* r )QQ 

Advice of coUafo 
npfoaantitiva. » ■ ^ i 

Gatting away firom 

homa. I I t'\ 

Abla to Uva at homa 

whila attandtngcoUaca. . . LiJl J 

Abla to raCum homa 

oftan. ITT"! 

Othar (deacnbeP 

da 



7. When did you first enroll at this 
institution? 



Month:. 



Yaar: 19S, 



8. Is this institution your 
(Mark one.): 

Plrat choica □ 

Sacond choict Q 

Third choica. Q 

Lam than third choica □ 
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9. If this institution was NOT your 
first choice, what was your first 
choice? 



Name: 

City: _ 
SUU: 



10. If you aren't attending your ^ 
first-choice institution, why 
didn't yea enroll at it? (Circle 
the mott important reoMon and 
mark <sny others thatapply.) 

Waant aocaptad. □ 

CoUafa coata. □ 

Lack of Snandal aid. Q 

Lack of daairad couraaa, 

profrara, or major. □ 

Fhanda not atundin f tha coUaft. .Q 
Fkmily marabar adviaad agmtntt icQ 

ffifh aehool taaehar or 

ooimaalor adviaad againit it..... Q 

Collafa rapraaanutiva 

influaocad my dactaion. Q 

I wantad togataway fromhoma..Q 

I wantad to Uva at homa whila 

attandinc O 

I wantad to ratum homa oftan. . . G 

Othar (daacri^a) 

□ 



1 1. If you previously enrolled in a 
different college or university 
after graduating from high ^ 
school, what was its name and 
* location? 



Namr.. 



City:. 
SUU 



What were your reasons for 
leaving that first institution? 
(Pleaee circle the mo$t 



important factor and mark 
ail of them that apply.) 

I could not aflbrd tc cooUnot 
tfatrt b«cftUM of cogu. □ 

I got a fbll^im job □ 

t had a pan-tiica job that 
oecflktad with my attoodaiiei...Q 

I had coaflktiiif fiuoUf 
riponaibilitiai, □ 

I waa uadiddid about tof 

camr piaaa* □ 

I waa not doinf aa wall aa I 
wantaH ^ □ 

! was raqoirad to laava for 

poof ttf a4 ftT i M? parfbcntaoca. . • . . . n 

f waa liMatiafiad witbparu 

of tha profram. □ 

I waatad to ba eloaoc to tacf 
fiuBily □ 

Tha program waa not ralavant 
to tha wofrk I wantad to do. □ 

Thora was too much pcassura 
from my ooorao load. □ 

Sodal lUi at tha iiMtitutioii 
iatariSmd with my stndyitif. □ 

It waa too tsolatad. □ 

Fdanda plamisd to laavt 

tha institution. □ 

My parant or rslatiYa adviatd 

xna to laava tho institution. □ 

My hiffa school tsachar or 
oouasalor advisad ma to laava... □ 

A oollaga t sa ch ar» oonnaalor, 
or otbsr dBdal at tha ioati* 
tutionadTtssdmatoIaara. □ 

Othtr rdcseri^> 



VL Since graduating from hi^ 
sehooU have you participated 
in any course or any support 
service, such aa tutwing, to 
strengthen any of the following 
skills* before you were able to 
take regular college*Ievel 
courses in these or other 
disciplines? rAfar* aii 
that apply.) 

Rsadinf. □ □ 

Wntinf. □□ 

Mathematict. □ □ 

Sctanca. □□ 

□□ 



13. Regarding your education 
during this last year» July 
1983 to June 1984, how 
satisfied were you with 
the following? ^ 
(Mark one on 

each line.) > '^^S 

Quaatyof J!f(fJ^ 
iMtnKtion. < i i i i i 

Contaot of tha 

program or major... [XjuUU 
Caraar prtparatson. 

Oavalopraant of 

my work skills..... I ill I i 

Oavalopmant of 

my study skills..... □□□□□ 

Uj intallactual 

rowth. i 8 i ■ I i 

Uy own progrsss 

or gradas. I I i B M 

Tha institttticm*s 
rtputatioo or 

iwstiga. I I I Bl I 

Tha coat of 

•ttwdanca. J 

Availahility of 

financial aid... I I j i I I 

Contact with 

&tttlty ootsida 

of class. i i ■ i » I 

Fsrsonal 

cwinasling. i 1 .8 i g I 

Acadamic 

wivising I i ,B ,1 gj 

Tha social life i I i I g I 

Sports and 
rscrsation 
fiicil'tisa or 

programs. i I .J, J J.. I 

Cultural activities 

such ss music* 

art, and drama. .... aXCD 

Equipment and 

boildinga. m.l I I 

Other (dMctiU) 

I Tl I I I 

mm 

I III u 
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14. How much did each of the 
following sources help you pay 
the coats of college? (Pleaee 
mark each source u$ed and 
estimate the total amount you 
received from each source for 
any tducational expenses, such 
as tuition and fees, books and 
supplies, room and board. oAd 
transportation costs.) 

FAMILT AND GUARDIAN AID 

Parent or guardian 
sssistance. □ I 

Aid fipom other 

ralativaa. □ I 

SPOUSE SUPPORT 
(tfmarriedX 

rOUR OWH SELF SUPPORT 

Your savings. □ I 

Work/Study earnings.. ..□ « 

Other campus jot 

earnings. PI S 

Off<ampus job earnings Q $ 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Academic □ S 

Athletic □ S 

Other rdisende) 



GRANT OR BENEFITS 

Federal programa.such aa 

Ptoll SEOG, GI Bill, ROTC. 

or Social Security □ $ 

SUte grant (Cal Grant). □ $ 

EOPor EOPS. □ $ 

Institutional grant. □ $ 

Other (dM9cnM 

as 

LOANS 

Federal ^^)SL □ S 

Guaranteed Student 

Loan (GSL) □ $ 

Regular bank loan □ $ 

Loan from parents, 
guardian, or other 
relative □ $ 

Oth«r (dt$enM 

as 

OTHER FINANCIAL AID 
(PltaudMscnb:) 

^ 

Please turn to Park Four. 



r PART FOUR You and Work 



1. Did you work at a job for pay 
while in high school? 



Yet.. 

No... 



□ 
□ 



Since graduating firom high 
school, have you worked at a 
job for fiay, such as full time, 
summery or while attending 
college? (Mark one.) 

Nb« I haT« not worlnd at 

a job br pay. □ 

fff§o.p(mm ikip to Part FunJ 

Yot, at ttot samo job I had 
dnrinf high tcfaooL 0 

Ym» at a o«w job □ 



This past April (1984), were 
you working at a job for pay? 

Yaa, m timt □ 

Yaa, part tima. □ 

Yaa^oiKaiU intarmittant boun. □ 

No, but activeiy looking 

for work □ 

No, and NOT looking for work. . □ 



Please answer the following 
questions for the job you held 
in April 1984 or for your most 
recent job before that, if you 
wer^ not working in ApriL 



4. What kind of work did you do? 
(For example, salesperson^ 
waitress, carpenter^ zzzretary^ 
etcj 



5. In what kind of business or 
industry was your job? (For 
exampU, hardware store, 
electronics manufacturing 
firm, campus bookstore, 
restaurant^ etc.) 



How many hours each week 
did you usually work? 

Hours par week: 



7. What was your usual weekly 
salary? 



. per week 



8. When did you start working at 
this job? 



Month:. 



.Year. 198 



Did high school provide you 
with sufficient iuiowledge or 
skills fiK* this job? (Mark any 
that apply.) 

I have auffidaat knowMga and 

skills ibr tha job Q 

( oaadad mora Engtiah, reading, 
or writing skiila. Q 

I oeaded mora mathamatics. □ 

[ needed mora vocationai skills* 
such as cyping,shop workmate... Q 

Other fdeserii>9) 

□ 



Please continue with Part Five* 



ERIC 
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PART FIVE You and the Military 



I. Since completing high school 
have you served in the Armed 
Forces? (Mark one.) 

No □ 

(If not, pUatt st€ bottom oftkis pag€.) 

Yes, active duty □ 

Yes, RtMrves □ 

Yea, National Guard □ 



2. In what branch of the Armed 
Forces have you served? 
(Mark one.) 

Mr Force □ 

Army □ 

Coaat Guard □ 

Marine Corps □ 

Navy □ 



3. When did you enlist? 

Month: : an 198 



4. How long was your enlistment 
in the Armed Forces, or how 
long do you expect it to be? 

Number of years: or months: 



5. Why did you enlisc in the 
Armed Forces? (Please circle 
the most important reason and 
mark all tkat apply.) 



I plan to make the military 

my career □ 

It offered the technical 

training that I wantad □ 

it offered the educational 
berc^ts I need for school 
later □ 

My parenU or other relatives 
recommended it. □ 

My high school teacher or 
counselor recommended it □ 

The Armed Forces recnziter 
convinced me it was a good idea. □ 

I was undecided about whet 

else to do □ 

Other (dttcrtbt) 



6. What did you dc, or what do 
you plan to dc, after you get out 
of the Armed forces? (Mark all 
that apply.) 



Work part time or full time in 
the same field for which I 
received Armed Forces training. Q 

Wc^k part time or full time in 
a field for which I did NOT 
receive Armed Forces training. . Q 

/ .tend a vocational trrining 

program either part time or 

full time □ 

Enter an apprenticeship or 
on-the*job training program Q 

Attend college either part time 

or fUll time □ 

Retire inunediauly Q 

Undecided Q 

Other <<U9Crtb€) 

□ 



if you have any other comments or suggestions you would like to make about your work or educational experiences or 
goals, please write them here. 



Thank you .^r completing the survey. Please be sure to write your correct return address on 
O ""le back of this booklet, so we can share the results of the survey with you. Then please fold 
ERJ C ie booklet as showii, staple or tape it closed, and mail it as soon as possible. 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg* 
islature and Giovemor to coordinate the efforts of 
CaliforniVs colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine repre- 
sent the general public, mth three each appointed for 
six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the mcyor segments of postsecond- 
ary education in California. 

As of March 1987, the Commissioners representing 
the general public are: 

Seth P. Brunner, Sacramento 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Seymour M. Farber, M.O., San Francisco 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Ftoger C. Pettitt, Los Angeles 

Sharon N. Skog, Mountain View, Vice Chairperson 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Mokelumne Hill 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; representing the Regents 
of the University of Caltfornia 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; representing the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Arthur H. Margosian, Fresno; representing the 
Board of Governors of the California Community Col- 
leges 

Donald A. Henricksen, San Marino; representing 
California's independent colleges and universities 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; representing the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions 

Angie Papadakis, Palos Verdes; representing the 
Caliibrnia State Board of Education 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to ''assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste and imnecessary duplication, and to pro- 
mote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs.'' 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
s^encies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these fimctions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Cali- 
fornia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open 
to the public. Requests to address the Commission 
may be made by writing the Commission in advance 
or by submitting a request prior to the start of a meet- 
ing. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
loS staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission issues some 30 to 40 reports each 
year on major issues confronting California postsec- 
ondary education. Recent reports are listed on the 
back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; telephone 
(916) 445-7933 
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THE CLASS OF ^83 ONE YEAR LATER 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 87-19 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part or its { ^aiming and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additiorai copies may be obtained without 
charge froK> the Publicr.tions Office, California Post- 
secondary Educatioii Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 98514-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

87-2 Women and Minorities in California Public 
Postsecondary Education: Their Employment, Class* 
ification, and Compensation, 1975-1985. The Fourth 
in the Commission's Series of Biennial Reports on 
Equal Employment Opportunities in California's 
Public Colleges and Universities (February 1987) 

87-3 Issues Related to Funding of Research at th^ 
University of California: A Report to the Legislature 
in Response to Supplemental Language in the 1985 
Budget Act (February 1987) 

,87-4 The California State University's South 
Orange County Satellite Center. A Report to the 
Governor and Legislature in Response to a Requc*»t 
from the California State University for Fiuid-^ to 
Operate an 0£f-Campus Center in Irvine (February 
1987) 

87-5 Proposed Construction of San Diego State Uni- 
versity's North Copnty Center: A Report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature in Response to a Request for 
Capital Funds from the California State University 
to Build a Permanent Off-Campus Center of San Di- 
ego State University in San Marcos (Februaiy 1987) 

87*6 Interim Evaluation of the California Student 
Opportunity and Access Program (C?1-S0AP): A Re- 
port with Recommendations to the Califorriia Stu- 
dent Aid Commission (February 1987 ) 

87-7 Conversations About Financial Aid: State- 
ments and Discussion at a Commission Symposium 
on Major Issues and Trends in Postsecondary 
Student Aid (February 1987) 

87-8 California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion News, Number 2 [Tho second issue of the Com- 
mission's perio<^ac newslett r] (Fabruary 1987) 

87-9 Expanding Educational Equity in California's 
Schools and Colleges: A Review of Existing and Pro- 



posed Programs, 1986-87. A Report to the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission by Juan C. 
Gonzalez and Sylvia Hurtado of the Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute, UCLA, January 20, 1987 (Feb- 
ruary 1987) 

87-10 Overview of the 1987-88 Governor*s Budget 
for Postsecondary Education in California, Presented 
to the Senate Budget and Fiscal Review Subcommit- 
tee #1 by William H. Pickens, Executive Director, 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(March 1987) 

87*11 The Doctorate in Education: Issues of Supply 
and Demand in California (87) 

87*12 Student Public Service and the ''Human 
Corps": A Report to the Legislature in Response to 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158 (Chapter 165 of 
the Statutes of 1986) (March 1987) 

87-13 Standardized Testa Used for Higher Educa- 
tion A imission and Placement in California During 
1986: The Second in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter 
1505,Strtutesof 1984) (March 1987) 

87-14 Time Required to Earn the Bachelor's De- 
gree: A Commission Review of Studies by the Califor- 
nia State University and the University of C^ilifomia 
Ln Response to Senate Bill 2066 (1986) (March 1987) 

87*15 Comments on Hlq Report of the California 
State University Regarding the Potential Effects oi 
Its t983 Course Requireitents: A Report to the Leg- 
islature in R-^spoi^e to Assembly Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 158 (Chaticer 165 of the Statutes of :986) (March 
1987) 

87-16 t'hanges in California State Oversight of Pri- 
vate Postsecondaiy Fducation Institutions: A Staff 
Repon. to the California Postsecondary Edu.:ation 
Commission (March 1987) 

87-17 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni- 
ver£,ities, i987-88: The Commission's 1986 Report to 
the Legislature and Governor in Response tu Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51 (1965) (March 1987) 

87-18 Funding Excellence ir California Higher Ed- 
ucation: A Report in Response to Assembly Concur- 
rent ReSiMuiion 141 a986) (March 1987) 



